INTRODUCTION                               H
above. In May 1940, the British Government sent me on
a mission to the United States to express their thanks for
valued American co-operation in the Colonial sphere and
to explain to the American people our Colonial policy and
the new Colonial Development and Welfare legislation
passed in the midst of the war. My experience in lecturing
and broadcasting throughout the United States and Canada,
in addressing all kinds of American audiences from the
faculties of great Universities to Rotary Clubs and the keen
and critical congregations of Negro churches, and in talking
with Americans of every type from Senators to "red caps,"
further convinced me that if the two great branches of the
English-speaking peoples are to understand one another
better, they must both have a clearer conception of, inter
alia, this Colonial Problem. For I found that Americans
generally, even those most friendly to us, still suspected us
of "Imperialism" in the bad old sense, and still thought of
our Colonies as "possessions," Indeed, some quite well-
informed and responsible Americans seriously suggested
that the West Indian Colonies should be "transferred" to
the United States in exchange for assistance in the war!
It did not apparently occur to them to ask the West Indians
their view of the matter. On the other hand, our own
people, with far less excuse, are by no means clear as to the
nature and extent of their Colonial heritage and respon-
sibilities.
At the outset of the war, the peoples of the Colonial
Empire ranged themselves spontaneously and wholeheartedly
at Britain's side, a result which could scarcely have followed
from the "Imperialist exploitation" or "brutal repression"
attributed to us in certain quarters* They gave unstintedly
in money, materials, and in man-power to the common
cause, not from any nice calculation of self-interest or hope
of rewards to come, but because they equally believed in